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early years of the '80's, when Common Conditions was still a fash- 
ionable play and the lines quoted by Breton were fresh in readers' 
memories. 

Tucker Brooke. 

Yale University. 



Gulliver's Travels and Thomas Broavn 

In Modern Language Notes of February, 1917, Professor Thomp- 
son suggests that the satire at the expense of the scientists and 
philosophers in the Third Book of Gulliver's Travels may have 
been suggested by passages in Thomas Brown's Amusements 
Serious and Comical. I believe it is possible that another book 
by Brown gave Swift certain hints for the Fourth Voyage of 
Gulliver. This book is The Circe of Signior Giovanni Battista 
Gelli of the Academy of Florence. Consisting of Ten Dialogues 
between Ulysses and several Men transform'd into Beasts: Satyri- 
cally representing the various Passions of Mankind and the many 
Infellicities of human Life. Done out of Italian by Mr. Tho. 
Brown, London, 1702. 

The Circe of Gelli, first published in 1549, met with great suc- 
cess and went through so many editions that sixteenth century 
reprints can today be procured easily and cheaply. I purchased 
at Florence a few years ago a copy printed at Venice, 1550, for 
three liri. It was soon brought to England where it appeared as 
Circes of J. B. Gello, Florentyne. Translated out of Italyon into 
Englyshe by H. Iden. J. Caivoode, London, 1557. Brown, in his 
preface, says there is need of a new translation and hopes " that 
Old Standard Wit will be very acceptable in a Modern Dress." 

There are many passages in Brown's version that resemble in 
a general way certain passages in Swift's satire; for example, the 
attack on physicians (pp. 44-48) and on luxurious living and 
drunkenness (pp. 37-39. Cf. A Voyage to the Eouyhnhnms, Chap- 
ter VI ). But the most striking resemblance is Gelli's Seventh 
Dialogue, between Ulysses and the Horse. Here we have many of 
the ideas found in the Voyage to the Eouyhnhnms. Thus the 
horse is physically superior to man and far above him morally be- 
cause freed from human passions and vices. Temperance is the 
virtue of the horse, not of man. A paragraph will show hoAv close 
is the resemblance between the Italian and the English satirist: 
Horse. " But if I should turn the Tables upon you, it wou'd make 
your Hair stand on end, perhaps, to think what wicked and abomi- 
nable Actions you men have been guilty of. Consult your OAvn 
histories a little, and you will find how much Hatred and Ani- 
mosity, how many Fewds and Quarrels, how many Treasons and 
Murders, as well by Sword as by Poyson, which is a most execrable 
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Barbarity, have ow'd their original to this disorderly Passion 
(jealousy). I will therefore drop so odious a Subject, and pass 
to the Pleasures of Eating and Drinking. Now pitch upon what 
Beasts you please, either Avild or tame, and you must own that in 
this respect we are more moderate than you. I defie you to show 
me one that at any time either eats or drinks more than Nature 
requires, or that seeks after any other aliment, than what she 
ordained, Seed, or Grass, or Flesh, or Fruit: whereas you are so 
far from being satisfied with one Nourishment, that you eat every- 
thing almost, search every corner in the Universe, and ransack 
the four elements to supply your Luxury. Nay, not content with 
this, you employ learned Masters in the Mystery of Eating, who 
try a thousand expensive Tricks to give a greater haut goust to 
your Pood, than Nature thought fit to give them. This betrays 
you into frequent excesses, by which means you destroy the vigour 
of your Constitution, and either shorten your Days, or entail a 
sickly vexatious old Age upon your selves. . . . Therefore I leave 
you to judge, whether we are not much more temperate than you, 
and whether our Destiny is not far happier than yours, who have 
the greater share of that Virtue, which takes ofl' the Impediments 
that hinder us from acting according to Nature." 

Honncher, Anglia x, 397-427, and Borkowsky, Anglia xv, 345- 
389, have discussed at length the sources for Gulliver's Travels. 
To their list of books must be added Brown's translation of Oirce. 
Certainly the part this book played is inconsiderable when com- 
pared with Cyrano de Bergerac's Voyages Comiques, yet it is inter- 
esting to notice that Italy as well as France contributed to the 
making of Swift's satire. 

Edward Bliss Reed. 
Yale University. 



Barlaam and Joasaph 

The John G. White Collection of Folk-lore, Oriental and Mediae- 
val Literature, owned by the Cleveland Public Library, has just 
received an interesting Italian version of Barlaam and Joasaph, 
information about which is solicited from the readers of Modern 
Language Notes. 

The fundamental study of this romance was made by E. Kuhn 
(AbhandJungen der pMlos.-pMlol. Classe der K. layer. ATcad. der 
Wissenschaften, Bd. sx, Abt. 1, 1893). According to Kuhn (p. 
61), the Italian texts fall roughly into two classes: a fuller form, 
whose title begins " Storia," and a briefer, called " Vita." Of the 
editions of the " Vita " known to Kuhn, the oldest, except for an 
undated 15th century text in the Trivulzian library, was published 
by Bindoni at Venice in 1539. The White copy, a "Vita" text, 



